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Kahnawake needs dollars for development 

What to do when the smokes run out 



by Kristin Andrews 

The/vetakendown the orange plas- 
tic letters from a dozen signboards 
that used to lure Montréalers into 
Mohawk Territory for cheap ciga- 
rettes. Most of the cigarette shacks 
in the south-shore community of 
Kahnawake had locked their doors 
within a week of the federal and 
provincial governments’ decision to 



no in Kahnawake. The casino has 
been controversial both inside and 
outside of the Mohawk communi- 
ty 

“There’s no question that many 
people are taking another look at 
the casino option,’’ said Kenneth 
Deer, editor of Kahnawake’s news- 
paper The Eastern Door. 

But Deer said a casino can’t be 
the only answer. “We have to start 






fit 





slash cigarette taxes over a month looking into light industry, into 
ago. making products,” he said. Over 90 

While Ontario and Québec nie- per cent of the people employed in 
otine fiends have rejoiced over the Kahnawake work in service indus- 




changes, the cuts have meant a loss 
ofover300 jobs in Kahnawake. The 
community has to find a way to 
replace cigarette revenue. 

“It’s easy to tell the difference 
since the cigarette trade is gone," 
said Davis Rice, a Kahnawake Band 
councillor. “Drive around and you 
see people just idly standing by.” 

Rice sets stake in a new plan for 
recovery which involves a Round 
Table discussion set for this spring 
between the Band Councils of 
Kahnawake, Akwesasnc, and 
Kanehsatake. 

Akwesasne is the Mohawk Ter- 
ritory on the U.S. border where most 
of thecigaretteswere smuggled into 
the country. Kanehsatake was in- 
volved in the cigarette trade only 
marginally. 

But the Round Table discussion 
can’t just look to solve the problem 
of unemployment in the wake of 
the cigarette trade, Rice said. “We 
don’t want handouts,” he said. 

About half of the residents of 
Kahnawake are already on some 
kind of government assistance, 
mostly because there has been no 
money available for strengthening 
the economic base of the commu- 
nity, Rice said. 

The Bands have invited Federal 
Minister of Indian Affairs Ron Ir- 
winand Solicitor General Herb Grey 
to participate in the talks. 

“We want to talk about long term 
economic development,” he said. 
“We want to talk about taxation, 
customs and excise taxes, and about 
the jurisdiction of land.” 

A representative from Indian 
Affairs said Irwin would be willing 
to participate in the Round Table, 
but he can’t commit until he sees a 
detailed plan. 

One of the alternative economic 
initiatives Rice suggested was the 
Band Council’s plan to open a casi- 



tries, he said. 

But with the loss of money from 
cigarettes, “Nobody’s spending." It’s 
very difficult to start new business 
with no capital, he said. 

Deer isn’t sosurethatthededine 
of the cigarette trade is a bad thing, 
however. A lot of people were em- 
ployed selling smokes, and the peo- 
ple who made money on the trade 
were very generous to the commu- 
nity, he admits. (Cigarette money 
went to fund schools, sports teams 
and a bookstore, among other 
things.) 

But the presence of illegal ciga- 
rettes on the reserve attracted po- 
lice attention. “There were always a 
lot of RCMP in the area, and that 
wasabad situation, ”he said. “There 
are people who are not sorry to see 
it end.” 
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enc j_” Community economic development can't be built on cigarette sales anymore. 

Remarks from the mainstream media 

Students disappointed with panel on minorities in media 



by Alex Mathias 

At Monday’s discussion on “Mi- 
norities in the Media,” nobody 
seemed tohaveanswers to the prob- 
lem of under-representation and 
misrepresentation of minority is- 
sues in the media. The five panelists 
had interesting anecdotes but at 
question time their consensus sim- 
ply seemed to be “these things take 
time.” 

“1 would have liked to seea point 
of view from alternative media, and 
from community activists. How do 
they [so-called “visible minorities”] 
feel the/ re being portrayed?” said 
McGill student Rima Banerji after 
the discussion. 

The event consisted of a drawn- 
out discussion and aquick question 
period. Afterwards, panel modera- 



tor Barry Lezar said," We are pleased 
university students have such an 
interest” — a comment some peo- 
ple found a patronizing attempt to 
soothe ruffled feathers of students 
who wanted more discussion. 

“Basically they were trying to 
placate us,” said Banerji. 

Onestudent asked, “Why do cer- 
tain issues dominate international 
coverage when others are filtered 
out?” Lezar, who co-authored the 
Guide to Ethnic Montréal, answered 
simply that the media usually choos- 
es “the easy story to cover...where 
they can get cameras in and out.” 

Ashok Chandwani, a journalist 
and writer for 2 5 years, seemed more 
interested in defending his employ- 
er, the Montréal Gazette , than in 
providing real answers. He said cov- 
erage of minority issues has in- 



creased, since the number of visible 
minorities (a term which Banerji 
found problematic in itself) is also 
greatly increasing in our society. 

“Minority issues are good busi- 
ness. They have buying power and 
clout,” he said. 

When asked by students about 
spccificanti-domination mandates, 
and ways in which white journalists 
were educated on minority issues, 
Chandwani dodged the question. 

Garry Beitel, an award-winning 
documentary filmmaker and lec- 
turer at McGill, focused on media 
imagesof Africa in his talk. He high- 
lighted the two dominant images of 
Black people in the media, which he 
called “the starving child” and the 
image of Bill Cosby, “who was in- 
credibly successful at making eve- 
ryone feel that racism had gone 



away.” Beitel says he is careful to 
move away from these stereotypical 
images in his documentaries. 

Ross Perigoc, an assistant pro- 
fessor at Concordia and former CBC 
producer and program manager, 
addressed the lack of visible minor- 
itiesin themedia. Accordingtohim, 
minorities areaccurately represent- 
ed i n “bang-bang" news stories, but 
in general interest stories there is 
almost no minority profile. 

The panel discussion was hosted 
bytheCanadian Ethnic Studies Pro- 
gramme of McGill in conjunction 
with The International Day Against 
Racism. Danny Lafcrrière, journal- 
ist for Quebec’s French language 
radio and television and Claire Ki- 
ley, journalist with Radio Canada 
International also spoke. 
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